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INTRODUCTION 


On a winter day in 1969 Dorothy and Fred Anakik,! each 
holding a preschool child by the hand, stepped off a plane in 
Anchorage. Similar to a growing number of Alaska Natives, they 
were migrating from the village to the city in quest of jobs. Four 
years later, still in the city, they divorced. Fred began to drift from 
place to place. Dorothy found a job as a clerk in a grocery store, and 
although her wages were low she managed to support herself and the 
children. 

Such differences in the fate of urban Native2 men and women 
migrants are common. Yet we know little about them. Investigators 
of urban Indians pay scant attention to sex differences in their 
adaptations.3 This oversight appears to reflect an androcentric bias in 
anthropology whereby investigators, most of whom are men, tend to 
conceptualize urban Native problems in terms of what happens to 
the men. Consequently, we lack information about differences in the 


17 have used fictional names and altered minor details about people to 
protect their identities. 

2 “Native,” as used throughout this paper, refers to Alaska Eskimo, Aleut, 
and Indian peoples. 

31 use the term “adaptation” to refer to the degree of stability in 
adjustment as distinct from the term “acculturation” which concerns ar. 
individual’s or group’s internalization of the norms and values of another 
culture. 


~ 


ways Native men and women interpret and respond to the urban 
situation. 

The few studies that do deal differentially with urban Indian 
men and women offer conflicting evaluations of their adaptations. In 
a study of Indians living in San Francisco, Marshall Hanson 
concluded that men adapt better than women. He attributed this 
difference to men having better opportunities to fulfill their 
breadwinner roles in the city than on the reservation, while urban 
women suffer loneliness and a sense of isolation from loss of their 
role in the extended family system.4 

In research on psychiatric disorders among Alaska Natives, rural 
and urban, Joseph Bloom found a sex-linked difference showing that 
men had lower rates of psychopathology than women. While 
recognizing that this finding might reflect a sampling error, Joseph 
.Bloom also considered the notion that in situations of cultural 
transition, it may be more difficult for Native women to master the 
“integrative-expressive’’ family role than it is for Native men to 
master the ‘‘changing instrumentation”’ necessary for performance of 
the breadwinner role.5 

Epidemiological studies on psychological functioning of Alaska 
Natives, although they were conducted in villages, similarly reported 
lower rates of psychopathology for Native men than women.® | 

The finding that Native women have more psychological 
problems and adapt less well than Native men has been attributed to 
the greater stress to which Native women are subjected.’ But it 
might also reflect a generalized bias in psychiatric ideology which 
perceives women as emotionally weaker than men. A recent study by 
Inge Broverman and others gives compelling evidence on this point. 
Their study of sex stereotyping in the mental health profession 
indicated the operation of a distinct double standard. They asked 
seventy-nine mental health professionals, both men and women, to 
check off from a list those traits that represent healthy male, healthy 


4 Marshall P. Hanson, “Plains Indians and Urbanization.” (Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Stanford University, 1960). 


5 Joseph D. Bloom, “Psychiatric Problems and Cultural Transitions in 
Alaska,” Arctic 25 (1972): p. 212. 


6 Jane Murphy, “An Epidemiological Study of Psychopathology in an 
Eskimo Village.” (Ph.D. Dissertation, Cornell University, 1960). 


7 Semour Parker, “Eskimo Psychopathology in the Context of Eskimo 
Personality and Culture,” American Anthropologist 64 (1962):76-98. 


female, and healthy adult (sex unspecified) behavior. Regardless of 
the sex of the professional, healthy men and healthy adults were 
expected to share the same traits such as _ aggressiveness, 
independence, competitiveness, and ambition. Healthy women, on 
the other hand, were expected to have an entirely different set of 
traits such as submissiveness, dependency, unaggressiveness, and 
emotionality, the very traits the professionals consider undesirable in 
a healthy adult.8 

Two studies report the contrary view that urban Indian women 
adapt better than the men. In a study of urban Indians in the 
southwest, Harry Martin reported a small difference in adjustment in 
favor of the women, but he offered no explanation for the 


difference.9 Prafulla Neog and others, who studied Chicago Indians, | 
considered the women to be more stable than the men because they | 
were more often married, made more frequent use of social services, : 


and were more oriented to problem solving than the men.10° 

Studies of urban blacks also indicate greater stability among 
urban women than men migrants. These studies repeatedly show the 
singular role of mothers in maintaining the family as a social and 
economic unit.11 


In this study, I focused on work adaptations as an indicator of | 


the psychological and social functioning of urban Natives. I found 
that urban Native women made a more stable work adjustment than 
the men. 


This difference does not appear to be an artifact of my sampling | 
method. Although my sample was not randomly selected, there was | 
nothing in the selection method to bias it toward stable women and | 


unstable men. The sample consists primarily of workers in a broad 


range of work places. Work supervisors referred me to a relatively — 


8 Inge K. Broverman, Donald Broverman, and Frank E. Clarkson, 
“Sex-Role Stereotypes and Clinical Judgments of Mental Health,” Journal of 
Consulting and Clinical Psychology 34 (1970):1-7. 


9 Harry Martin, “Correlates of Adjustment among American Indians in an 
Urban Environment,” Human Organization 23 (1964):290-295. 


10 prafulla Neog, Richard Woods, and Arthur Harkins, Chicago Indians: 
The Effects of Urban Migration (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, Training 
Center for Community Programs in Coordination with the Office of Community 
Programs, Center for Urban and Regional Affairs, 1970). 

11 Josse Bernard, Marriage and Family Among Negroes (Englewood Cliffs, 


New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1966); Alan C. Kerckhoff, Socialization and 
Social Class (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972). 


equal number of men and women in these places, and there is no 
reason tc assume that they selected more stable women than stable 
men. In fact, they generally seemed inclined to refer me to their 
more stable workers of both sexes, those whom they thought would 
give a favorable impression of the work organization. Therefore, any 
bias would be in the direction of greater stability for both sexes. 

The difference observed in the work adjustments of Native men 
and women were characteristic at all occupational levels, but it was 
far more pronounced at low-skilled levels. I attributed the more 
stable work adjustment of low-skilled Native women workers to the 
fact that their socialization is functional for adapting to 
low-status jobs, while that of Native men is dysfunctional. Examining 
the relationship between Native socialization and work adaptations is 
the central focus of this paper. However, since close to half of my 
-sample, skilled and higher level workers, do not show marked 
differences between the sexes in work adjustment, I shall in one 
section discuss this group in terms of the characteristics that 
distinguish it from the low-skilled. 

I approached the study of Native socialization from the view 
that cultural universals are frequently as important in explaining 
Native behavior as are unique cultural features. Herbert Barry and 
others, in their studies of socialization practices in nonliterate 
societies, commented on the propensity of anthropologists to focus 
on the novel and unusual in other cultures. These authors found that 
the socialization practices they studied embodied cultural universals 
rather than distinctions.12 Similarly, I found that a striking 
characteristic in the socialization of Native women was its similarity 
to that of Western women. 

I approached the investigation of urban Native work 
adaptations with the view that responses by institutions in the 
dominant society have as much to do with Native adjustment as do 
the Natives’ cultural backgrounds. Essays in a recent book on urban 
Indians underscore this point. Every contributing author attributed 
urban Indians’ adjustment problems more to the structure of the 
dominant society institutions than to Indians’ cultural 
mechanisms. 1! 3 


12 Herbert Barry II, Margaret K. Bacon, and Irvin L. Child, “A 
Cross-Cultural Survey of Some Sex Differences in Socialization,” Socialization, 
ed. E.Z. Dager (Chicago: Markham Publishers, 1971), pp. 100-101. 


13 Jack O. Waddell and O. Michael Watson, eds., The American Indian in 
Urban Society (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1971). 
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I learned about differences in the work adaptations of Native 
men and women and the reasons for them in interviews with 101 
Anchorage Native adults. I and my research assistant interviewed 
most of these persons several times in order (1) to learn about 
different aspects of their urban experience, (2) to learn about 
changes in their lives over time (the interviews took place over a 
two-year period), and (3) to test formulations as they developed. 
Four informants contributed detailed diaries about their interactions 
on the job and in the family. We gained additional data by 
participant observation that involved visiting families in their homes, 
attending birthday parties, and accompanying people on shopping 
and other expeditions. 

I gathered my sample in a multitude of ways. I began with 
Native workers I knew from prior research both in Native villages and 
in Anchorage. Then I solicited referrals to Native workers from a 
variety of work places. ] started by contacting every twentieth name 
on a list of the roughly 3,000 employment places in Anchorage. 
After thirty-five contacts, however, I abandoned this effort, because 
most of the places were small and few had any Native employees. 
Next I contacted work places that had a large number of 
employees—department stores, hotels, and supermarkets. This effort 
proved relatively unproductive because there were also few Native 
employees in these places. For instance, of the four largest hotels, all 
operating restaurants, only one had any Native employees. In both 
above types of contacts I interviewed the few Native employees who 
were available. My most successful effort for securing referrals was in 
places of employment such as federal government organizations that 
have a large proportion of Native employees. I also found referrals at 
unions, employment agencies, and other centers that attract the 
unemployed. In addition to Native workers, I interviewed some 
workers’ wives, teenage offspring, union heads, personnel managers, 
and work supervisors. 

We took notes during interviews and recorded the interviews in 
detail as soon after as possible. The quotations I present are not 
verbatim and some distortion is unavoidable, but I believe they are 
true to the essence of what people said. | 

The Native worker sample satisfied my purposes because 
members exhibited variations in the characteristics I was interested in | 
comparing—age, education, occupational level, marital status, 
acculturation level, years of residence in Anchorage, and background | 
characteristics. Table 1 shows the distribution of selected | 
characteristics in the sample. | . | 

The sample includes each of the major Native culture groups in 


Table 1 
Distribution of Selected Characteristics in 
Anchorage Native Sample 





Number 
Sex 7 
Male 54 
Female 47 
Age 
19-29 47 
30-39 29 
40-49 15 
50-59 o 
60+ 1 
Education 
8 years or less 28 
some high school , 28 
high school graduate " 33 
some college 8 
college graduate 4 
Marital status 
married 49 
divorced, separated, widowed 22 
never married | 30 
Occupation 
low-skilled 56 
skilled 35 
professional, managerial, technical 10 
Place raised 
village 68 
town 20 
city 13 
Years of residence in Anchorage 4 
less than 1 16 
1-3 26 
4-7 22 
8-11 19 
12+ b 25 


4Some sample members had also lived in other cities before moving to 
Anchorage. 


bphis includes the fourteen persons raised in Anchorage. 


Alaska (Table 2): Aleuts, northern Eskimos, southern Eskimos, 
Athabascan Indians, and southeastern Indians (Tlingit, Haida, and 
Tsimtsian). In both the state and in Anchorage, the Eskimo group is 
the largest and the Aleut the smallest. There are many differences 
between these culture groups, especially between Indians and 
Eskimo-Aleuts (Eskimos and Aleuts have common ancient origins). I 
am more concerned in this paper, however, with common features of 
their cultures and contemporary urban condition. 

Most members of the sample are migrants; only three were born 
in Anchorage. Their migration is relatively recent (mean years of 
residence in 7.5), reflecting the recency of the rural-to-urban 
migration trend among Alaska Natives. In 1950, for example, only 
659 Natives lived in Anchorage compared to roughly 9,000 in 
1973.14 (This constitutes about 6 percent of the Anchorage borough 
population and about 15 percent of the Native population of the 
state.) Similar to other migrant groups, sample members tend to be 
young (median age is thirty-three) and education level is higher than 
their rural counterparts (mean years of schooling is 10.1 compared to 
7.5 for the Native population of the state).15- 


CHILDHOOD SOCIALIZATION 


The majority of members of my sample, 67 percent, were raised 
in villages; another 20 percent were raised in towns near their 
villages; the rest were raised in Alaska cities. The economy of Alaska 
Native villages was, and in many places still is, based on subsistence 
hunting and fishing. The interior-dwelling Athabascan Indians hunted 
big game animals and fished in rivers. The coastal dwelling Eskimos, 
Aleuts, and Indians fished and hunted sea mammals as well as some 
land animals. 

The villages show considerable variation in their degree of 
Westernization, depending on the duration and intensity of white 
contact. In the Aleutians, white contact began over 200 years ago, 


16 George Rogers, Alaska Native Population Trends and Vital Statistics 
(Fairbanks: University of Alaska, Institute of Social, Economic and Government 
Research, 1971); the 1973 estimate of the Anchorage Native population comes 
from the Anchorage BIA enrollment figures. John Hope: personal 
communication, December 1973. 


15 Robert S. Nathan Associates, Alaska 2C Report, Prepared for U.S. 


Department of Interior, in Federal Programs and Alaska Natives, Vol. 1, Part C, 
Sec. 2 (Anchorage 1974) p. 1. 


Table 2 
Culture Identity of Anchorage Native Sample. 


Cultural Sample Percent of 
Division Number * Alaska Population ° 
Aleut 23 13 
Northern Eskimo 24 20 
Southern Eskimo 29 36 
Athabascan Indian 18 13 
Southeastern Indian i 18 


* The “Sample Number” is virtually the same as percent of sample, since 
sample totals 101 Natives. 


: Source: Robert F. Kraus and Patricia Buffler, “Suicide in Alaska Natives: 
_A Preliminary Report.’’ Presented at the Third Annual Symposium on 
Circumpolar Health. Yellowknife, NWT, Canada, July 1974. 


but it occurred as recently as eighty years ago in some north Alaska 
villages. 

White contact resulted in destruction of some Native 
subsistence bases. At the same time, Natives became increasingly 
reliant on a cash income as they grew accustomed to store-bought 
rather than homemade goods. Most contemporary Native villagers 
depend for part of their livelihood on cash paying jobs. Very few 
Native men in my sample lacked some experience as wage workers 
prior to migration. 

Still, a majority of Native villagers rely on subsistence hunting, 
fishing, and trapping for at least half of their food.16 So while many 
aspects of their old culture have disappeared, elements associated 
with subsistence production, including child socialization, persist, 
although in less rigorous forms than in the past. 

In studies of child socialization in pre-industrial societies, 
Herbert Barry and his associates found significant differences in the 
rearing of boys and girls. The socialization of boys emphasized skill, 
self-reliance, and achievement, while that of girls stressed 
responsibility, nurturance, and to a lesser but still important extent, 
Obedience.!7 This is similar to the sex role socialization my 
informants described and I observed in studies of Native villages.18 


16 Thid., Part C, Sec. 1, p. 2. 
17 Herbert Barry II et al., pp. 100-101. 
18 Dorothy M. Jones, Culture Change and Opportunity: A Comparison of 


Two Aleut Villages (Seattle: University of Washington Press), In Press, Chapter 
5. 


Socialization of Men 


The difference in the way boys are socialized for traditional 
subsistence as opposed to modern wage work is so striking that one is 
tempted to stop right there and conclude that with such conspicuous 
differences, Natives raised for subsistence production cannot possibly 
adjust to industrial jobs. Consider raising two boys: Nanook, an 
Eskimo, to be a sea mammal hunter and Jim, a United States white, 
to be an assembly line worker in a factory. From the time Nanook is 
four or five years old his play is directed toward the ends of his adult 
work role. For example, when he was five his father gave him a 
slingshot for hunting birds, and later gave him darts for the same 
purpose. By the age of eight or nine he accompanies his father on 
hunting trips and gains firsthand knowledge of the skills he is 
expected to acquire. 

Jim’s play, on the other hand, is random, for in his early years it 
is not at all clear what kind of work he will do when mature. Seldom 
does he see his father at work or understand what skills his father’s 
job entails. Jim’s skill training may not begin until high school or 
later. 

Eventually, Jim learns only a single skill, but Nanook, 
throughout his youth, learns the total spectrum of skills necessary 
for his roles as hunter, fisherman, and trapper. He must learn not 
only how to catch sea mammals in a small open boat, but how to 
build the boat, make the tools necessary for boat building, construct 
his weapons, and learn the sea—how to read weather and tides. 

Early in life Nanook learns the meaning of work to the survival 
of his family, his village, and himself. When men bring in whales or 
sea lions, there is food for the hungry; hides and gut for making 
clothes, boats, and containers; and bone and ivory for making tools 
and art objects. The relationship between the men’s exercise of skill 
and their end products is highly visible. 

Jim learns a different meaning to work. He makes tools that are 
used to make other toois. The association between his labor and the 
end product is fuzzy.19 He must learn to work, not to meet social 
needs, but to earn the money that he and his family need. The social 
meaning of work which is so central to Nanook is obfuscated for 
Jim. 

The young Nanook learns that the acquisition of discipline and 


19 Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition (Chicago and London: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1958). 


of concrete and widespread skills is his single path to honored 
manhood. The men who excel as hunters and fishermen enjoy special 
privileges in the village. The umiliak (boat owner) in Eskimo society, 
through his demonstration of hunting skills, is the organizer and 
leader of hunting parties, and people turn to him for advice on many 
matters because they consider him wise.29 Whether or not they are 
leaders, men’s prestige and standing in the village depend on their 
demonstration of competency and mastery in work. 7 

Jim is also taught to value skill and discipline as necessary to job 
success. But to Jim, job success means money and material 
possessions—the symbols of success. He relates to his community 
through these symbols rather than through the demonstration of 
concrete skills and capacities. 

Nanook also learns that men’s work is considered so essential to 
survival that village life centers around men’s activities. He sees that 
men are the leaders and important members of the village. They 
make the important decisions. Until recently Eskimo men lived in 
ceremonial houses (called kashgees or karigis) which were the sites of 
major community events and ceremonials. Nanook’s first kill was 
celebrated in the men’s ceremonial house.21 Thus, Nanook learns to 
expect to be an important person in his village when he is grown. 

These depictions, of course, represent ideal types. Clearly there 
are certain similarities in the socialization of Nanook and Jim. 
Nanook was undoubtedly exposed to a cash economy. He probably 
saw his father or other men in the village value money and the things 
it could buy. But training for specialized jobs in a cash economy was 
not a central issue in his socialization. And Jim probably learned 
more skills than his job required, such as working on the family car 
or making house repairs. But learning the total range of skills 
necessary for physical survival was not part of his training. Such 
similarities as these do not deny the distinctive differences in the skill 
training and value orientations of Nanook’s and Jim’s socialization. 

Given the striking differences in socialization for traditional and 
Western work, how can Nanook adjust to a Western job? Clearly, the 


20 Wendell H. Oswalt, Alaskan Eskimos (San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1967), p. 177. 


21 Norman A. Chance, The Eskimo of North Alaska (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1966), p. 53; Margaret Lantis, Eskimo Childhood and 
Interpersonal Relationships: Nunivak Biographies and Genealogies (Seattle: 
University of Washington - Press, 1969); Harold E. Driver, Indians of North 
America, 2nd ed. rev., (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1970), 
p. 98. 
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transition will be stressful. But my data suggest that the transition 
from pre-industrial work is not the pivotal factor underlying Native 
men’s work adjustment problems. Native men raised in villages are 
more likely to make a stable work adjustment (judging stability in 
terms of regularity of employment) than Native men raised in towns, 
and about equally as likely as Native men raised in cities (Table 3). 
Explaining Native men’s work adjustment failure in terms of the 
hiatus between the technology and meaning of Western and 


Table 3 
Regularity of Employment by 
Village, Town, or City Upbringing 


Male Female 
Fairly Fairly 
Regularly Irregularly ' Regularly Irregularly 
Employed Employed» Employed Employed 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


Village 17 46 20 54 25 81 6 19 
Town 3 27 8 73 5 56 4 44 
City 3 50 3 50 5 71 2 29 


@ Included in this category are those who work at least ten months of the | 
year, change jobs infrequently, generally have a new job lined up before 
resigning one, and have short periods of unemployment between jobs. 


Included in this category are those who generally work six months or less | 
of the year, change jobs frequently, usually quit jobs before having another 
lined up, and are fired more frequently than the regularly employed. 


traditional work overlooks the fact that certain elements of 
traditional work are compatible with Western jobs. The emphasis on 
hard work, skill, ability, and discipline in traditional societies is 
transferable to Western work. Norman Chance described the rapid 
and successful adjustment of Eskimos to Western jobs when they 
recently became available.22 I observed the same _ successful 


22 Norman A. Chance, “Culture Change and Integration: An Eskimo 
Example,” American Anthropologist 62(1960):1028-1045. 
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adjustment in an Aleut fishing village. In both instances, Natives 
valued the kind of jobs that became available, jobs that gave them 
pride and self respect. Similarly, in Anchorage, Native men who have 
opportunities to exercise skill and ability in work make far more 
successful work adjustments than those who lack such opportunities, 
whether or not they were raised in traditional villages. 


The work adjustment problems of many Native men in 
Anchorage inhere less in the transition from traditional to Western 
technology than in the structure of Western job opportunities, which 
systematically exctude many from any but low-status jobs. The 
discontinuity between the masculine ideal of competence and 
mastery in work for which Native men were trained and the work 
roles available to them in Anchorage is the central reason for the 
poor work adjustment of a substantial proportion of urban Native 
men. 


Socialization of Women 


Nada, Nanook’s sister, was not socialized to a work role, that is, 
to think of herself as a family breadwinner. Rather, she was raised to 
expect that some man would take care of her and the children. She 
learned that her primary virtue as a woman inhered in her roles as 

“wife and mother. 


She learned her mother role the way most girls do, by watching 
her mother and other mothers take care of the needs of family 
members. When she was older, she actively participated as mother’s 
helper around the house and as caretaker of younger children. She 
discovered that her nurturant role entailed being sensitive to the 
needs of other family members and putting their needs before her 
own. 


This role is similar to that of Western women. There are, of 
course, cultural differences in certain child rearing practices and 
value emphases that introduce some discontinuity when village 
Native women move to a Western setting. For example, Native 
mothers are accustomed to more help than Western mothers in 
raising their children; they are generally more permissive with 
children than Western mothers; and they tend to emphasize different 
values such as conflict avoidance and egalitarianism rather than 
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competition.23 But despite these differences, the basic concept of 


} the mother role is the same in both cultures; its essence is nurturance 


of the young (as well as husbands); and therefore Native women can 
transfer this role to a Western setting. 
Similarly, the kind of wife role to which Nada was socialized is 


} Similar to that of Western women. She was trained to be passive, 


compliant, a helpmate to her husband, and to accept his rule and 
domination.24 When she was a small child, Nada accepted her role as 
passive spectator rather than active participant in major community 
events. High points of her year were community festivals in which 
the men were the central actors. She watched the men prepare for 
the Bladder Festival by painting dishes and composing songs. Her 
preparation consisted in washing her hair and dressing up for the 
occasion. She was also excited at the time of the Messenger Feast 
because of the expensive gifts that were distributed. When the men 
beat drums and sang songs, Nada and the other girls and women 
danced. But the girls and women received none of the gifts.25 These 
were some of the ways Nada learned that she was expected to be 
passive and subordinate to men. : 

In the recent past, certain ceremonies dramatized the 
subordinate position of girls and women. For example, menstruating 
females and those giving birth were thought to be unclean and their 
uncleanliness was defined as killers of male powers; therefore, they 
had to be isolated in special dwellings for various lengths of time 


_ during menstruation and birth-giving.26 Even in matrilineal societies 


such as the Aleut and Athabascan, female-to-male deference patterns 
were prevalent. In a recent study of matrilineal societies, Alice 


23Robert F. Spencer, The North Alaskan Eskimo: A Study in Ecology and 
Society (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution Press, Bulletin 171, 1959). p. 
236; Jean L. Briggs, Never in Anger: Portrait of an Eskimo Family (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1970). 


24 Robert F. Spencer, The North Alaskan Eskimo, p. 250. 


25 This paragraph is based on a life history of a Nunivak Eskimo girl 
presented in Margaret Lantis, Eskimo Childhood and_ Interpersonal 
Relationships, pp. 29-42. 


26 Margaret Lantis, “The Aleut Social System, 1750 to 1810, from Early 
Historical Sources,” Ethnohistory in Southwestern Alaska and the Southern 


Yukon: Method and Content, ed. Margaret Lantis(Lexington: The University 


Press of Kentucky, 1970), pp. 204-205; Aurel Krause, The Tlingit Indian, trans. 
Emma Gunther (Seattle and London: University of Washington Press, 1956). pp. 
152-153.; Harold Driver, Indians of North America, p. 364; Robert Spencer, The 
North Alaskan Eskimo, p. 232. 
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Schlegal found that in those for which data were available, nearly 
two-thirds had a female-to-male deference pattern.27 

While many of these ceremonies and formal deference patterns 
have disappeared in Alaska Native culture, women are still trained for 
deference and obedience to men. In a fairly recent study of three 
northern Eskimo villages, Norman Chance described the persistence 
of these deference patterns: 


.. separation between the sexes in social life is. . .pronounced. 
Couples seldom go visiting together ... Nor do they entertain friends 
jointly. Gatherings which are predominantly female are largely ignored 
by any men present except for an occasional comment or joke. Often, 
if several women enter a home, the men will get up and leave. In 
situations which are predominantly male, the women assume a passive 
role and remain in the background. A woman whose husband is 
entertaining friends may serve tea, listen to the conversation, laugh at 

“appropriate occasions, and perhaps ask a question, but she rarely 
participates actively in the conversation. 28 


Robert McKennan, who studied Athabascan Indians, did not perceive 
the women as subordinate, yet he described the same kind of 
female-to-male deference patterns as did Norman Chance.29 

An Aleut woman in my sample illustrated the persistence of 
female-to-male obedience norms when telling me about her grief 
when her husband refused her permission to search for a missing 
friend. Her friend had been missing from the village for several days; 
and each night, awakening with terror in her heart, she would ask her 


husband if she could go out and look for her friend. ‘‘Hush up and go 
back to sleep,’ he would say. She had to wait many days (until he 
left on a fishing trip) to search for her friend whom she found 
drowned in the bay in front of the village. An Eskimo woman who 
knitted every time I visited her replied with an ironic smile when I 
commented on her evident pleasure in knitting, “that’s one of the 
few recreations they (the men) allow us.’’ But most of the women 
did not single out instances of deference and obedience to men; they 
simply took them for granted. 

While some of these deference patterns may be more stringent 
than in Western society, they are basically similar in the two cultures. 


27 Alice Schlegel, Male Dominance and Female Autonomy: Domestic 
Authority in Matrilineal Societies, Human Relations Area File Press, 1972. 


28 Norman Chance, The Eskimo of North Alaska, p. 52. 


29 Robert A. McKennan, The Upper Tanana Indians, (New Haven: Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, Number 55, 1959), p. 116. 
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Recall the Broverman study cited earlier which presented the 
feminine ideal in terms of passivity and compliance. The similarity in 
wife, as well as mother roles, in the two cultures enables Native 
women to transfer these roles to a Western setting. They are 
equipped to meet the expectations of husbands (Native or white), 
neighbors, social workers, and others with whom they come in 
contact in the city regarding performance of their wife and mother 
roles. Consequently, Native women can achieve a positive feminine 
identity in the urban setting, unlike many urban Native men who 
lack opportunities to realize their masculine ideal. 

We see, then, that village Native women’s socialization is 
functional for performing wife and mother roles in the urban setting. 
Let us consider its functionality for women’s urban work roles. 
There is a sharp discontinuity between Native women’s work roles in 
village and city. The urban reality is that many Native women must 
work for a large part of their lives; frequently they are primary 
family breadwinners. Yet, they receive little preparation in the village 
for playing a major economic role in the family. They are not trained 
to expect to play this role, and they have few role models. This lack 
of preparation does not keep women from entering the labor market, 
but it tends to keep them in a low-skilled status. 

Other facets of their socialization influence the way women 
adapt to low status jobs. The centrality of their wife and mother 
roles, and the opportunity to successfully perform them in an urban 
setting renders Native women far less dependent on jobs for a sense 
of worth than are the men. Further, the women’s training for 
subordinate roles prepares them for accepting the demeaning 
conditions they encounter on low-status jobs. These are the central 
ways in which village Native women’s socialization influences their 
urban work adaptations. 


Filtering Through 


These differences in socialization experiences give rise to 
significant differences in work adaptations of low-skilled men and 
women workers, who constitute a majority of my sample. But what 
about the sizeable minority who have filtered through to the 
economic mainstream of the society, to skilled and even higher level 
occupations. An understanding of the reasons they filter through 
sheds light on why such a large proportion of Natives remains in 
low-skilled status. | 

A comparison of characteristics of sample members at each 
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occupational level (Table 4) indicates that the occupationally mobile, 
those at skilled and higher levels, are more acculturated (based on 
indicators of education, military experience, length of urban 
residence, and presence of white relatives) than the low skilled. The 
higher acculturation is related not only to early family experiences 
but also to acculturative experiences outside the family—in the 
schools to which Natives are sent and the towns and cities in which 
they live. Early family experiences, of course, influence adult 
behavior for all people, but investigators frequently overemphasize 
them to the neglect of the equally important experiences outside the 
family. In the white-dominated world in which Alaska Natives live, 
they tend to judge themselves according to the standards by which 
the more prestigious whites judge them.39 Therefore, their 
interactions with dominant society institutions play a central role in 
shaping their expectations and aspirations. Positive experiences with 
the larger society tend to increase Natives’ self-confidence and often 
generate expectations which lead Natives to seek other successful 
experiences. Negative interactions, on the other hand, generate a 
downward spiral in Natives’ aspirations and expectations for success. 

The occupationally mobile people in my sample are more likely 
than the low-skilled to have experienced positive interactions with 
dominant society institutions. The mobile group differs from the 
low-skilled in that they are more likely to have: 

e Completed twelve or more years of schooling. 

@ Completed vocational training programs. 

e Resided in Anchorage over five years. 

e Served in the military (which has been an agency of upward 

mobility for other American minority groups as well). 

The most pronounced of these differences is in educational levels, 
not between the skilled and low-skilled, but between those in 
middle-class occupations and the others. 


Two other striking differences between the mobiles and the 
low-skilled are marriage rates and phenotype. The higher marriage 
rates among mobiles than the low-skilled could indicate that the 
mobiles are a more emotionally stable group. But marriage, job 
success, and emotional adjustment are so closely intertwined that it 
is difficult to separate the strands. One strand which does seem 
clear-cut, however, is that men who can support families are more 


30 Gerald D. Berreman, “Aleut Reference Group Alienation, Mobility, and 
Acculturation,”’ American Anthropologist 22 (1964):231-250; Seymour Parker, 
“Ethnic Identity and Acculturation in Two Eskimo Villages.” 
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Table 4 
Selected Characteristics of Anchorage Native Sample by 
Occupational Level 





N-10 
N-56 N-35 Professional, 
| Managerial, 
Low-Skilled Skilled Technical 
No. % No. % No. % 
Twelve or 
More years of 
Schooling 19 34 15 43 10 100 
Completed 
vocational 
training : 
program 23 42 18 51 Not applicable 
Military 
experience 16 29 13 38 4 40 
More than 
five years 
of residence 
in Anchorage 26 46 21 60 7 70 
Raised in 
Village 37 66 24 68 7 70 
Town 12 21 6 17 , 20 
City 7 12 5 14 1 10 
White phenotype* 6 11 16 46 3 30 
Raised by white 
parent 3 5 7 20 1 10 
Married 22 39 24 69 7 70 
Median Age 17 30 28 27 


@ Based on the ninety sample members for whom data were available. 
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likely to find and keep wives than men who cannot. In this respect, 
the higher marriage rates among the mobiles is a consequence rather 
than a cause of movement into the economic mainstream. 

Phenotypical differences, on the other hand, appear to be 
causally related to occupational mobility. These differences are 
striking: 46 percent of the skilled and 30 percent of those in 
middle-class occupations (60 percent of the men) look white 
compared to only 11 percent of the low-skilled. 

White phenotype may be simply an index of the presence of 
white relatives through intermarriage. In that case, the issue would 
not concern skin color as much as exposure to Western values 
through white relatives. But only five of the nineteen white-looking 
mobiles were raised by white fathers; three others had white 
grandfathers; the rest were unable to trace the source of their white 
heritage. 

Whether or not they were exposed to Western values through 
white relatives, white-looking Natives appear to have greater 
opportunities than the dark-skinned to enter the economic 
mainstream. They can pass as white, although few in my sample 
chose this course. And they receive greater acceptance from whites 
than the dark-skinned. In writing about U.S. blacks, Harold 
Proshansky and Peggy Newton point out that since plantation days, 
light-skinned Negroes have been favored and granted special 
privileges.31 I observed the same phenomenon when studying race 
relations in a mixed Aleut-white village. Whites tended to treat 
white-looking Natives with more respect than the dark-skinned.32 

It is, of course, an oversimplification to attribute people’s 
mobility into skilled and middle-class occupations to a single 
attribute such as phenotype. Generally a combination of attributes 
was associated with mobility. Among the middle-class group, 
education and high acculturation levels were nearly always part of 
the combination. Among the skilled, high acculturation and 
phenotype were part of the combination. Other attributes also 
combine with these to facilitate mobility; for example, white 
phenotype and physical beauty appear related to women’s mobility. 
This was the case with Alice Dobbs, a white-looking, remarkably 


attractive woman. 
Alice is a thirty-year-old Aleut woman. Her white father died when she 


31 Harold Proshansky and Peggy Newton, “The Nature and Meaning of 
Negro Self-Identity,” in M. Deutsch, I. Katz, and A. Jensen, eds., Social Class, 
Race, and Psychological Development, 1968, pp. 178-218. 

32 Dorothy Jones, “Race Relations in an Alaska Native Village,” 
Anthropologica 15 (1973):167-190. 
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was a preschool child and she hardly remembers him. She was raised by 
her mother and stepfathers in a small village. 


When she was fifteen, her mother sent her to a high school in 
Washington state run by a fundamentalist religious mission. Alice left 
school after two years because she found the restrictive atmosphere 
oppressive: “Why, they forbid boys and girls to talk to each other. We 
used to meet the boys outside of school, but if you got caught three 
times, they expelled you. I couldn’t take that any longer.” 


Several years later, Alice married a white man and lived in Washington 
state. The marriage proved disastrous. “He was a woman chaser and 
everytime he found a new girl he would move out of the apartment. 
Then when he would tire of them he would move back in.” After five 
years Alice divorced him and returned with her two preschool children 
to Alaska, settling in Anchorage. 


As her husband paid no child support, Alice lived on welfare assistance. 
The pressures from having to raise the children alone and manage on a 
starvation stipend plus her insecurity about the future overwhelmed 
her, and Alice turned increasingly to drink. At one point the state 
welfare removed her children for parental neglect. It took two weeks 
to get the children back. That sobered Alice fast. 


Before the children had been removed, Alice had enrolled in an adult 
education program that conferred an equivalent high school diploma. 
After the children were returned she completed that program and 
enrolled in a training program for sales clerks. During this period she 
also remarried. After completing the sales clerk training, Alice was 
hired for a sales position in a large department store. 


There is nothing remarkable about a sales clerk job for most 
people, but there is for Natives. Anchorage Natives appear to be 
infrequently hired for jobs that involve high public visibility. In my 
survey of Anchorage department stores, I found only one other Native 
sales worker. 


I met Alice several months after she began her job. She said that her 
supervisors and fellow workers were helpful and friendly and that she 
found the social relations on the job gratifying. After a year, 
apparently having made considerable gains in self-confidence, Alice 
decided to pursue more advanced training so that she could get a more 
interesting job. She entered the University as a sociology major. 


Betty Harris had job experiences quite different from those of 
Alice. Although Betty’s background parallels that of Alice in many 
important respects, Betty is distinctly Native-looking and is dumpy 
and unattractive. 


Betty is a thirty-two year-old Athabascan Indian woman. She looks 
Native although she had a white grandfather. Like Alice, she too was 
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raised in a small village and had contact with a fundamentalist religious 
group. One such group in her village converted her father and some of 
her siblings. Betty dropped out of high school in the ninth grade. Soon 
after, she married a Native man in her village. They had four children. 
The marriage became increasingly unstable, and after nine years Betty 
divorced her husband and moved with the children to Anchorage. 


Betty received welfare and drank heavily. One of her children was 
placed in an institution for disturbed children. But Betty entered an 
on-the-job training program for clerical workers and enrolled in the 
adult education program leading to an equivalent high school diploma. 


Like Alice, Betty worked in a predominantly white work place, but 
unlike Alice, her work experiences were demoralizing. Her supervisor 
harrassed her, “She piles all the shit work on me.” The white workers 
shunned her and talked about her in stage whispers. She found it 
increasingly difficult to go to work. She grew to hate the job and 
turned increasingly to drink. 


During this period, Betty applied for a job as a kitchen helper at a large 
hospital with a predominantly Native kitchen staff. After waiting 
several months, she was hired part time. Several months after that she 
was put on full time. Betty remarried and her life stabilized 
considerably, but she has no aspirations for further training or 
education that might lead to a higher status job. 


Another combination of attributes that characterized many of 
the skilled and higher level workers, in addition to high acculturation 
levels, was white phenotype and high intelligence. Here is Mike 
Arden’s story: 


Mike is a fifty-year-old, white-looking Eskimo. He was raised by his 
parents in a cabin on the periphery of his village. His father fished both 
for subsistence and for a cannery in the nearby town of W. Until Mike 
was twelve, he worked around boats with his father. 


When he was twelve his father sent him to school. As the closest school 
was seven miles away, Mike had to ride there on a dog sled. Mike loved 
school and completed eight grades in three years. One of his strongest 
memories of those years was his love of learning and of the recognition 
this brought from his teacher. 


After Mike graduated from the eighth grade, his father told him, 
“come home, that’s enough schooling.” But Mike was determined to — 
pursue his education. There were few high school facilities for Natives 
in those years and none in the region in which Mike lived. So Mike 
traveled to W., which had the largest elementary school in the area, and 
importuned the teachers there to give him high school training. 
Impressed by this unusual request, the teachers agreed. 


At the same time, Mike found a job at the hotel in W., doing odd jobs 
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in exchange for room and board. For three years he worked at the 
hotel and attended high school in the attic of the school house. Then 
the teachers left and the new teachers refused to continue the high 
school program (which also had two other students). So Mike and one 
of the other high school students found jobs on a steamship traveling 
to the state of Washington. In a small city there, they applied at a high 
school for admission as seniors. Although their prior high school 
program was not accredited, they were accepted and graduated a year 
later. 


Next Mike attended the University of Alaska for a year and studied 
geology. But while on vacation back in W., “TI fell in love and got 
married and that was the end of my schooling.” 


Mike has worked steadily at the same job as a heavy equipment 
operator for the eight years he has lived in Anchorage. He owns a car, a 
home for his family, and many other amenities. 


Mike’s unusual perseverance cannot be attributed solely to 
teachers’ positive responses. Undoubtedly other experiences 
generated his strong interest in school, but Mike had difficulty 
identifying them. His father opposed his schooling beyond the eighth 
grade. After pondering my question about the source of his 
educational motivation, Mike concluded, “I don’t know where it 
‘comes from. I only know I always liked learning, and I always liked 
the praise I got from teachers.” 

Whether it was Mike’s white looks, unusual brightness, 
perseverance, or some other unidentified characteristic, it seems clear 
that Mike had special attributes that attracted special interest and 
privileges from teachers, school administrators, and probably from 
other whites with whom he had contact. Similarly, it is not clear if it 
were Alice’s white looks or beauty or some other attribute that 
evoked positive responses from whites which, in turn, generated her 
interest in occupational mobility. The experiences of the 
occupationally mobile, however, repeatedly indicate the influence of 
special attributes that have made them more acceptable to dominant 
society members than the ordinary Natives. And ordinary Natives, 
those lacking attributes valued by whites, do, indeed, remain on the 
economic margins of the society. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN WORK ADAPTATIONS 


Sex differences in work adaptations are not marked among 
skilled and higher level workers because these workers, both men and 


women, value their jobs more than the low-skilled. The men have ‘ 
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opportunities to achieve the masculine ideal by which they were 
raised: competency and mastery in work. Both the men and women 
have more interesting work, earn higher wages, and are more likely to 
receive recognition from peers for the work they do than the 
low-skilled. 

But this group constitutes a minority of my sample. Table 5 
shows that 60 percent of the women and 52 percent of the men are 
low-skilled workers.33,34 

These low-skilled workers show pronounced female-male 
differences in work stability as measured by regularity of 
employment; 71 percent of the women are fairly regularly employed 
compared to only 25 percent of the men (Table 6).35 

Greater regularity of employment among Native women than 
men may be due in part to a fundamental difference in the emotional 
stability of the two groups of workers. Emotionally unstable women 
who are likely to make a poor work adjustment can and do withdraw 
from the labor force when they can rely for support on husbands and 





33 Labor Department statistics show that (1) Anchorage Natives have 
higher rates of unemployment and underemployment than any other group, and 
(2) aside from blacks, Natives occupy the lowest rung on the occupational | 
ladder. These statistics, however, show a smaller proportion of unemployed and | 
low-skilled Anchorage Natives than appear in my sample. This disparity results 
not only from the random nature of my sample but also from the fact that the 
census, on which Labor Department statistics are based, undoubtedly misses a 
large proportion of low-skilled Native men. A Native administrator of a social 
agency that patrols the Fourth Avenue strip of bars (Anchorage’s skid row) 
estimated that as many as 200 Native men may be living on the street at any one 
time. An additional number drift from place to place. These street people and 
drifters are the very people census enumerators are most likely to miss. If the 
census missed as many as 200 Native men in 1970, that would constitute nearly 
15 percent of the Native male population 16 to 64 years of age. Such a serious 
undercounting could distort unemployment rates and the occupational 
distribution of Native, men. (U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower 
Administration, Tables 1, 6, and 9.) 


34 Unlike the labor department statistics, I have included low-grade clerical 
workers—file clerks and typists—in the low-skilled category. While it is true that 
white collar jobs have higher status than blue collar, the skill levels of file clerks 
and clerk typists are no greater and often less than certain unskilled categories, 
for example, janitors who do maintenance work, and their earnings are 
frequently lower than the unskilled. 


35 National and state labor department figures do not reveal a similar 
degree of female-male differences in regularity of employment, probably because 
their figures count work withdrawals by women for purposes of child bearing 
and tending infants and sick family members; my figures do not count them, 
because I do not consider such work withdrawals as evidence of work instability. 
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Table 5 
Occupational Distribution and Unemployment Rates by 
Sex of the Anchorage Native Sample. 


Men Women 





Number Percent Number Percent 








Professional, 
Managerial, 
Technical 5 9 5 11 


Skilled (sales, 


high grade 
clerical, crafts- 
men, operatives) 21 38 14 30 


Low-Skilled (labor- 

ers, service, 

private house- 

hold, low 

grade clerical) 28 52 28 60 


Unemployed (at 
time of first 
contact 15 28 6 13 


welfare agencies. But emotionally unstable men usually lack such 
options. If they are married, their wives are frequently unwilling to 
support them, and welfare agencies show even greater reluctance. 
The BIA, the central source for financial assistance for Native men, 
usually limits its aid to short-term, stop-gap grants. Consequently, 
emotionally unstable men have little choice but to remain in the 
work force unless they are institutionalized. ? 

But this selective difference appears to explain only a small part 
of the disparity between the sexes in regularity of employment. What 
appears to be more important are differences in opportunities for 
regular jobs and in the meaning of work to men and women. 


Sex Differences in Opportunities 
Observers of urban Native men often attribute their high 
unemployment and underemployment rates to low educational 


levels. But inspection of the 1970 Alaska census casts doubt on this 
assumption. Among 16- to 21-year-old men who were not enrolled in 
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Table 6 
Sex Differences in Regularity of Employment by Class Level. 





Fairly Regularly Employed 
Men Women 

No % No. % 
Low-Skilled 7 25 20 71 
Skilled 13 62 10 71 
Professional, 

- Managerial, 

Technical *, 3 60 5 100 


| 


* The sex difference in regularity of employment appears significant in this 
category, but it is based on a very small number—five men and five women. 





school and had not completed high school, a staggering 69 percent of 
Native men were unemployed or not in the labor force compared to 
only 21 percent of whites. With women in this category, the 
disparity between Natives and whites was very small; only 
one-seventh more Native than white women were unemployed or not 
in the labor force.36 

Native men appear to suffer greater disadvantage vis-a-vis white 
workers than do Native women. One reason may be that Native men 
usually are trained for more competitive occupations than are the 
women, and therefore they encounter more employment 
discrimination. Another reason is that the men have less opportunity 
for steady, low-skilled jobs than the women. 

The training and job hunting experiences of Native men 
consistently reveal the disadvantages under which they operate. Half 
of the men in my sample completed vocational training, yet only 
one-third of these were working in the fields for which they were 
trained, and in only two instances was this the result of opportunities 
for higher level jobs. In his study of Navajo male migrants to Denver, 


36 U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Summary 
Manpower Indicators for Anchorage, 1970 Census of Population. 
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Robert Weppner found a similarly low proportion of men (one-third) 
who found jobs that matched their training.37 

One reason for this mismatch in Alaska is the tendency of the 
BIA, the major vocational training agency for Natives, to train Native 
men for non-existent jobs. The Anchorage economy is largely 
white-collar; manufacturing accounts for only 2.4 percent of 
employment; construction, the largest commodity-producing 
industry, for only 8.4 percent; while government accounts for 37 
percent of employment.38 Yet the BIA generally trains Native men 
for skilled jobs in industry—as carpenters, welders, mechanics, heavy 
equipment operators. Men repeatedly told of being unable to find 
jobs in the fields for which they were trained, and these men were 
usually unwilling to move to other places in the country where jobs 
in their fields might be available (a reality that BIA stubbornly resists 
in its program planning). 


Even when jobs in their fields were available, employers often | 


discounted the training Natives had received because it did not 
include union apprenticeship. Men in the sample told of many 


instances when employers used this reason to turn them down, , 


whether or not they had union shops. 
Multiple constraints keep Native men out of the unions. Union 


membership fees and requirements for having their own tools may © 


exceed the financial resources of Native men. Union entrance 
requirements pose additional obstacles: high school graduation, the 
passing of a test that has not been standardized for Natives, and the 
absence of criminal records; before the Alaska drunk-in-public law 
was rescinded in 1971, Natives commonly had conviction records for 
drinking offenses. Informal union practices further discourage Native 
membership. Two union members in my sample described similarly 
distressing experiences in the union. In the words of one: ‘“‘We were 
kept sitting around week after week and when they did send us out it 
was to tiie worst (shortest-term) jobs.’’ Two long-term experts in the 
field of Alaska manpower confirmed such discriminatory practices in 
the unions and volunteered information about others, such as 
harrassment of Natives by white coworkers. 

These discriminatory regulations and practices are sustained not 
only by white prejudice but also by whites’ realistic concerns. Like 


37 Robert S. Weppner, “Urban Economic Opportunities, the Examples of 
Denver,” The American Indian in Urban Society, pp. 255-56. 


38 Larry Smith and Company, Inc., Economic Base Study: Greater 
Anchorage Area Borough, Prepared for the Greater Anchorage Area Borough 
Planning Department, 1972, p. 24. 


any other organized group, white members are interested in 
maintaining high standards, and they resent lowering them to make . 


Natives eligible for membership. Furthermore, having faced 
economic insecurity, they look to the union to protect their 
seniority and the advantages that go with it, which leads them to 
resist incursion by new groups. Since union leaders in the 
predominantly white unions in Alaska depend on whites for 
re-election, their self-interest lies in promoting the interests of white 
members. 

Only four members of my sample are union members, and this 
low proportion of Native union members is typical throughout 
Alaska. In 1972 the federal government, under existing law, 
established the Alaska Plan, designed to bring minority group 
‘representation on a par with population proportions in unions and 
private companies involved in construction of Alaska’s north slope) 
pipeline. Representatives of Native organizations and others have 
repeatedly protested the lethargy of the unions and companies in 
‘complying with the Alaska Plan. Statistics from the Equal 
Employment Opportunity ‘Office in 1972 showed that Native 
membership in Alaska unions was equal to only one-fourth of 
Natives’ population proportion. More recently, Native organizations 
have instigated legal suits charging the unions and companies with 
discrimination against Natives.39 

Clearly, the attempt of Native men to enter the economic 
mainstream of the labor force poses threats to white workers, and 
the combined efforts of these workers, their union leaders, and 
employers keep Natives out of competition. Consequently, many 
Native men who receive training must join the ranks of the untrained 
and limit their perspectives to low-status jobs. And here is where a 
difference exists between men and women in opportunities for 
regular jobs. Low-status jobs for low-skilled men are more frequently | 
irregular than they are for women. Many low-status jobs are © 
considered more appropriate for women than men; for example, 
consider the positions of file clerk, typist, kitchen helper, hotel maid, 
laundress, and nurse’s aide. Low-status jobs considered appropriate 
for men are often seasonal or temporary. Laborers’ jobs, for 
example, the most commonly available low-status jobs for men, are 
usually connected with the construction industry which operates | 
seasonally in Alaska. 


39 Anchorage Daily. News, 9 March, 1974; Tundra Times, 30 January, 
1974; Alaska Department of Labor, William Wadsworth: personal 
communication, January 29, 1974; Tundra Times, 7 May, 1975. 
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Temporary jobs are the fate of a large proportion of Native men 
in low-status jobs. Pete Kiglik, a twenty-eight-year-old married man, 
father of two children, moved to Anchorage a year before I met him. 
He had served four years in the military where he worked as a file 
clerk. After leaving the service, he received training in cosmetology 
but could find no job in that field. He enrolled in a training program 
in bookkeeping, but dropped out near the end, because he was 
unable to comprehend some of the math. Then he looked for a job 
for several months. Finally he found a temporary job as a 
dishwasher, replacing a permanent employee who was on vacation. 
After that he again faced several months unemployment until he 
found a temporary job as a laborer on the railroad. That job lasted 
for two months. When I met him he had been searching for a job for 
six months. Soon after that he found another temporary job as a 
welfare eligibility clerk. This job lasted six months, and he again 
faced months of unemployment. I finally lost track of him. 

The work histories of men in low-status jobs in my sample 
repeatedly revealed the lack of opportunities for regular jobs. They 
also revealed the tendency of these men to quit their low-status jobs 
because they find them demeaning. I shall elaborate this issue later. 

Employment discrimination affects women too when they 
compete for jobs that whites want to monopolize, such as school 
teacher. Only ten teachers in the Anchorage borough school district 
were Native in the 1973-74 school year (representing 0.6 percent of 
the total). School personnel generally attribute this to the dearth of 
trained Native teachers. Yet, a Native organization informed the 
school district that it knew of twelve trained Native teachers who 
were available, but had not been hired that year.49 

Most Native women, however, work at jobs that are less 
competitive with whites. The vocational training courses offered 
Native women reflect the conventional view that women’s work is 
unimportant. While they train men for mainstream jobs requiring 
high skills, they train women in low-grade skills. The most frequently 
offered training programs for Native women are clerk typist, file 
clerk, practical nurse, nurse’s aide, and beautician. As their training 


generally did not inculcate strong aspirations for career success, the | 


women tend to accept these training programs. 


a Anchorage Borough School District Employment, Race and Sex 
Statistics for 1973-74; Frank Smith, Deputy Director, Cook Inlet Native 
Association to Equal Opportunity Director, Anchorage Borough School District, 
letter, January 10, 1974. 


A few Native women, however, did have aspirations; they 
wanted to be nurses. Yet, I knew only one Native registered nurse 
(RN) in Anchorage. When I asked BIA employment counselors the 
reason tor this, they offered two explanations. One was the Native 
women’s inferior educational background. The second was 
discrimination by teachers in the predominantly white RN training 
program in Anchorage. The counselors said that they referred Native 
women to the RN program, but the teachers either rejected them or 
gave them such a hard time that they withdrew. Some of the nurse’s 
aides and practical nurses had initially requested RN training but 
were told there were no openings. They received the impression that 
they had to take the one training program the BIA offered them. 
Several of those aspiring to be nurses said that BIA seemed more 
interested in filling empty slots than anything else. 

In any event, Native women are generally not trained for 
-important jobs in hospitals or offices but for the fringe jobs. As 
Native women are steered into jobs that pose minimal threat to the 
interests of white workers and that are needed by the Anchorage 
economy, the women generally find jobs in the fields of their 
so-called training. Forty percent of women in my sample completed 
vocational training, and 74 percent of these were working in jobs 
that matched their training. 

As mentioned earlier, the untrained Native women workers have 
more opportunity for low-status jobs than the men. While some have 
waited several months for permanent appointments in such jobs as 
kitchen or laundry positions, they generally seem able to find regular 
jobs. 

Since Native men have fewer opportunities than the women for 
regular jobs, it follows that their work histories show less stability. 
But that is not the whole story, because some Native men work 
sporadically even when steady jobs are available. This is because 
work has a different meaning to the respective identities and 
self-concept of Native men and women. To understand differences in 
the way Native men and women interpret and respond to low-status 
jobs requires first an examination of the working conditions to which 
they must adapt. 


Work Conditions of the Low-Skilled 


The low-skilled are usually the most dispensable members of 
their work organization; nearly anyone can do their work. Generally, 
their jobs are dead end; their wages are low, and the rate of increase 
is small. Gertrude Nielson, a Tlingit Indian, began work thirteen 
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years ago as a nurse’s aide at the rate of $2.50 an hour. Now she 
eams $3.80 an hour. She seemed embarrassed when telling me how 
little she earns. Did this simply reflect her discomfort in talking 
about money? I think not, for she readily told me her starting wage 
and other details of family finances, but blushed in mentioning her 
current wage. I believe she felt humiliated to expose how little she 
was valued in a job to which she had devoted her entire working life. 
Low-skilled workers often face the additional humiliation of being 
snubbed or ignored by higher-status workers who act as if they 
consider the low-skilled unworthy of notice. These conditions affect 
Native and non-Native workers alike, but there are others that 
impinge more strongly on Natives. 

While promotional opportunities are limited for most 
low-skilled workers, they are even more restricted for Natives. In the 
places where I interviewed Native workers, supervisors whose 
qualifications are based on experience rather than training are 
generally always white (BIA is an exception). Seldom have the 
steady, low-skilled workers in my sample been promoted despite long 
years of service. Of the seventeen low-skilled workers who had 
worked at the same job for at least four years, only two were ever 
advanced. One was Simon Inger. After working for nine years as a 
laborer for the railroad, Simon was promoted to crew boss. The 
whites who worked under him, however, subjected Simon to 
continuous harassment. “‘They think I quit the job but they (the 
white workers) pushed me out,” explained Simon. The second Native 
promoted, Matty Johnson, was of white appearance. She enjoyed her 
promotion only for a few days. She had been advanced to chief 
housekeeper in/a large hotel after working there as a maid for six 
years. Several days later when the hotel manager learned from a 
white maid that Matty was Native, he immediately demoted her. 

Some of the steady low-skilled workers maintain their hopes for 
promotion despite discouragement. Andrew Negleff has worked asa 
laborer for the past four years. He is a young family man who places 
high priority on promotions. Though he works diligently and 
capably, performing the same tasks as the journeymen who work 
with him, every request for a promotion is denied by his white 
supervisor. How does he manage his resentment and discouragement? 
Simply by hoping that his white supervisor will retire and be replaced 
by a more supportive boss. 

But most of the steady, low-skilled workers have abandoned 
hope of advancement. Some have worked for eight, ten, and twelve 
years to see other, shorter-term white employees gain promotion 
while they remain in the same jobs as janitors, maids, kitchen 
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workers, hospital workers, and laborers. When eligible Natives are 
consistently overlooked for promotion in favor of less experienced 
whites, it is a painful assault on their sense of worth, in some cases 
leading to emotional breakdown. Jim Nabrook had worked at the 
same job as a mail clerk in a large hospital for nine years. Each year 
he waited for his promotion. When he saw other shorter term 
employees receive promotion, he became discouraged and began to 
drink, but moderately at that time. He continued to wait for his 
promotion. After nine years, he concluded: “‘I must be the dumbest 
Eskimo alive to work all those years without a promotion.” He quit 
his job and became a drunkard, although he has only one lung and 
knows he is on a suicidal course. While Jim’s emotional disorders 
undoubtedly have other causes, he names his failure to be promoted 
as the central one. 

Natives face other indignities on the job such as harrassment 
' and demeaning treatment by supervisors. Native workers complained 
about being assigned the dirtiest jobs. Said a Native hospital 
employee: 


We were always given the dirtiest assignments, like working weekend 
shifts. Just because the white workers didn’t like to work weekends, 
they were assigned to us. 


Natives also complained about being talked down to: 


Our supervisor always talks down to us, like we’re dirt, and if we don’t 
respond right, she threatens us. 


One of the Native workers’ most distressing experiences is when 
supervisors persecute them. A worker in a predominantly white 
office said: 


My supervisor singles me out. Everyone else stops work at about five to 
five and stands around shooting the breeze until five. But when I do, 
he tells me to get busy and stop goofing off, the day’s work isn’t done. 


Sometimes supervisors are more crassly offensive, such as accusing 
Natives of having been on a drunken bender after a one or two day 
absence from work. 


Supervisors appear to act as if they expect Natives to fail on the 
job, as if they believe Natives do not understand the world of work 
and therefore must continually be prodded lest they “‘goof off.’ In 
predominantly white work places, another condition appears to 
influence supervisors’ behavior toward Natives. White workers’ 
antagonism toward Natives seems to goad supervisors, as if the white 
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workers were giving supervisors an injunction to act out their 
anti-Native hostility. By doing so, of course, supervisors maintain the 
allegiance of white workers. 

White workers tend to exclude Natives socially and when they 
do interact, they often make offensive remarks. Some upbraid 
Natives for receiving special benefits, telling them they are getting a 
free ride on their (the whites’) tax dollars, that their taxes pay for 
Natives’ BIA, public health services, and claims settlement. 

Sophie Gronek, a Native kitchen worker in a predominantly 
white-staffed hospital, said her white co-workers frequently deride 
Natives, calling them drunkards and parasites. They talk this way in 
Sophie’s presence. When she defends her people, they apologize to 
Sophie, not for their offensive remarks, but for having made them in 
front of Sophie. 

Sophie was most indignant about the way these white workers 
abused the hospital’s program for cross-cultural understanding. This 
particular hospital had a grant for increasing staff understanding of 
Native culture. The white kitchen workers sought to enhance their 
understanding by watching Natives in the Fourth Avenue bars. 
“They had the nerve,” Sophie said, ‘‘to invite me to join them and 
learn the real inside dope about Native culture.” 

Like union members, unorganized groups of white low-skilled 
workers try to advance their own interests. Since there are few 
opportunities for them, they try to protect those few for themselves. 
In work places with special programs for hiring Natives that involve 
on-the-job training and time off from work to attend school, white 
workers seem especially antagonistic to Natives. According to the 
director of a major program of Native hire, the most serious 
deterrent to the success of their program is resentment of Natives by 
white coworkers and supervisors. They said that white workers fear 
Natives are being trained to replace them. 

The indignities confronting low-status Native workers are no 
less appalling for the women than the men, but the women tolerate 
them better, which reflects the differences in the meaning that work 
has for women as opposed to men. 


Differences in the Meaning of Work 


The women. Native women’s socialization for wife and mother 
roles has both functional and dysfunctional consequences for their 
work lives. It has not prepared them for the reality that many of 
them must work for a living and that they will spend a considerable 
part of their lives in the labor force. Consequently, the women fail to 
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develop aspirations and secure the training that would enhance 
opportunities for entering the economic mainstream. Of course, the 
men are trained for work roles, and this has not assured their 
occupational mobility. Still, there is little chance at all unless both 
men and women are oriented toward and prepared for a serious work 
commitment. 

Native women’s early socialization is functional in equipping 
them to adapt to the low-status jobs that become the fate of so 
many. Because they have a positive identity as wives and mothers 
which is separate from work, they are less dependent on their jobs 
for a definition of their worth than are the men. 

The majority of women in my sample, 75 percent, are wives 
and/or mothers. They perceive their jobs not as a source of identity 
but as a means for furthering family goals. The exception to this is 
the college-educated and some of the older skilled women who are 
‘distinctly career-oriented. The rest of the wives and mothers 
explicitly stated that they worked to contribute to family financial 
needs, not for personal satisfaction. 

And, indeed, their financial contribution is needed. Most of the 
women are either primary family breadwinners or are married to men 
of low-earning capacity. Even those married to men making average 
wages work to supplement family income because of the inordinately 
high cost of living in Anchorage. 

Some of the women said that they drew distinct satisfaction 
from working, chiefly in escaping the boredom and loneliness they 
experienced as housewives. Nonetheless, they emphasized that their 
central reason for working was to contribute to the family. If their 
income was not needed for necessities, they used it for improving the 
family’s living standards—to add a room to the house, buy a trailer, 
or take a family vacation. 

With the predominance of the family goal, Native women, 
unlike the men, are able to retain their positive self concept despite 
demeaning work conditions. To remain on the job as a low-skilled 
clerical worker or hotel maid for years on end does not reflect on 
their worth as wives or mothers, although to abandon such jobs when 
the family depends on their earnings would make them feel they are 
shirking their family responsibilities. While Betty Harris complained 
about her supervisor giving her all the “shit”? work, she said she 
couldn’t quit because, “It’s the job or going back on welfare and I’d 
never want me or the kids to go through that hassle again.’’ Another 
woman who complained about having been given the dirtiest 
assignments at work said, “I didn’t want to quit until I had 
something else lined up. We were making payments on a trailer and 
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our son’s car, and my husband’s earnings would never cover them.”’ 

Another equally important way in which Native women’s 
socialization prepares them for adapting to low-status jobs is their 
training for subordinate roles. They have been trained their whole 
lives to be compliant and submissive, to passively accept indignities 
and a subservient role in marriage. Therefore, the indignities they 
experience at work are not unusual; they just concern a different 
issue—their Native status rather than their gender. They are 
accustomed to doing drudging work in the home, to complying with 
husbands’ and children’s demands. How different is that from doing 
the dirty work and submitting to disrespectful treatment on the job. 

Native women’s early socialization included training in skills for 
congenial management of the dominant-subordinate relationships in 
which they later became enmeshed, else how could they survive in 
and maintain them? Native women in my sample showed a keen 
awareness of the caste-like relationships in the work place and of the 
expectations that inhere in these relationships. They consciously 
apply techniques for managing the relationship, for pacifying and 
mollifying supervisors and white coworkers, as the following 
statements indicate: 


You have to use psychology on them, convince them you don’t want 
their jobs. Then they get off your back. 


When they ask an insulting question, I complement them. “That’s a 
good question,” I say, no matter how dumb I think it is. That’s the 
way to get along with them, keep boosting their egos. 


You have to know how to handle them (supervisors and white 
workers). Never complain or protest. Smile when they tell you what to 
do no matter how you are feeling inside. 


In other words, these women know the etiquette of race relations; 
getting along with the more powerful whites requires a show of 
compliance and subservience. 

I do not wish to imply that all the Native working women 
submitted to indignities on the job. But the majority did, and that is 
the central point; the common work adaptation of low-skilled 
women workers is submission to indignities. 

The men. In contrast to the women, Native men’s socialization 
did not prepare them for adapting to low-status jobs. The men were 
trained to be capable and skillful workers and to expect to be 
important members of the work group; they were socialized to 
believe that those qualities were the essence of masculinity. Jobs that 
deny them opportunities to demonstrate skill and ability and to feel 
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important in their work constitute a fundamental assault on their 
manhood. 


The jobs of the low-skilled workers in my sample—janitors, 
stock boys, kitchen workers, laborers—offer few opportunities to 
exhibit skill and ability either in intellectual or manual activities, to 
use initiative or independent judgment, or to make an important 
contribution to the work organization. These men cannot help but 
define themselves as failures according to their own standards or 
those of the larger society. Frank Anderson, only twenty-four years 
old, described his agonizing sense of failure: 


I’ve had so many janitor jobs I can’t count them ...I end up in the 
same place all the time ... All my life [’ve been a nothing, a big zero, a 
nothing. I never really existed. 


Because they are fundamentally dependent on the kind of work they 
do for a positive masculine identity, the indignities of low-status jobs 
are more devastating to Native men’s self-image than they are to the 
women’s. 

Another aspect of men’s early socialization is dysfunctional for 
adjusting to low-status jobs. While the men were not trained to defy 
authority, neither were they trained to be subservient. On the 
contrary they were raised to expect to be the important members of 
their families and villages to whom others would defer. Therefore, 
submitting to indignities on the job is a self-inflicted assault on their 
manhood. However angry they are at their jobs, the men generally 
express an equal or greater anger at themselves, for betraying 
themselves. Remember Jim Nabrook who waited nine years for a 
promotion saying, ‘‘I must have been the dumbest Eskimo alive to 
work all those years without a promotion.”’ 

The anger that the men feel at their jobs and at themselves 
mounts as the assaults on their integrity increase, and this anger ever 
threatens to erupt into violence. Frank Anderson lives with a 
constant fear that he will kill himself: 


I get in a state of mind where I want to commit suicide . . . It scares 
me. I’m afraid Pll do it sometime. 


Abuse of family members is not uncommon among the low-skilled 
men. The eruption of anger represents a rebellion against their 
situation. But the final rebellion, the one that characterizes the 
adaptation of most low-skilled men is their refusal to submit to the 
job at all. They quit. In time, of course, they must find another job. 
Each time it becomes more difficult because of their increasingly 
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erratic job records. Increasingly they look for other ways to live 
apart from the world of work. 

In the following section I will elaborate on their efforts to find 
other ways to live, as well as explore the singular role the wives of 
low-skilled workers play in bolstering their men. 


THE MALE ADAPTATION 


Marital status makes a significant difference in the work 
adaptations of low-skilled men in my sample. All but one of the 
married men had stable work histories. This is not only because the 
married men have greater responsibilities than the unmarried, but 
because their wives sustained them in their jobs.41 


Behind Every Man... 

When husbands’ behavior poses problems for their families, 
women draw on their training as nurturers to bolster their men and 
keep them working. Most of these women must also endure the 
hardships of low-skilled jobs plus raise children and keep the house. 
Their strength is impressive. Listen to the story twenty-three-year-old 
Theckla Borstadt told: 


I felt so confused after finishing my training program (nurse’s aide). I 
didn’t want that training in the first place, but the BIA lady told me 
that it was the only one with an opening. After I finished the training I 
felt like I wasn’t getting any place. I didn’t know any more than I had 
before. I wanted to be a practical nurse. So I went back to the BIA and 
asked them for training as a practical nurse. They said I was ineligible 
because they had already given me training. 


I didn’t know what to do, so I went home (to the village) and worked 
in the cannery. Then I got pregnant and the roof blew off... My 
father literally threw me out of the house... 


After the baby was born I came here (Anchorage) and got this nurse’s 
aide job. I felt better about it because I had a goal in life, my little 
boy ... When he was six months old, I met Tom. 


We had lots of fun on our dates. We really liked each other. We went 


41 Romola McSwain found that male migrants were more successful when 
their wives played a dominant role in controlling their drinking as well as in 
making a financial contribution to the family. Romola Mae McSwain, “The Role 
of Wives in the Urban Adjustment of Navajo Migrant Families to Denver, 
Colorado.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. University of Hawaii, 1965. 
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out drinking a lot but I didn’t think anything about it—all the kids 
drink on their dates. But, oh God in heaven, after we were married I 
found out he was an alcoholic. 


I knew some of the reasons. He had a really bad life. His father died 
when he was very young. And his family was poor. He always judged 
himself by what the whites thought of him. I talked to him about this 
but it didn’t stop his drinking. He would get a job but he couldn’t hold 
it, and sometimes they wouldn’t hire him because he had a bad record. 


I would give him money to pay the bills, and he would buy booze with 
it. He was drinking two quarts of booze a day. We were getting deeper 
and deeper in debt. When I would ask him about paying the bills, he 
would just lie to me. 


Oh God, that was the most miserable year of my life. I was so 
depressed I could hardly work. I cried myself to sleep at night and I 
thought and thought and thought—what should I do, what should I 
do? Should I leave him? He is such a good father when he is sober. And 
I like him. I really care for him. When he’s not drunk he’s so confiding 
and kind. And I hate the thought of living alone. What should I do? 
What should I do? That question was always on my mind. 


Then I decided. It took me a whole year but I decided. He needs help 
and I’m going to give it to him. 


The first thing I did was to take over handling all the money. I made 
sure the bills were paid and there was food in the house. But I knew I 
couldn’t cut him off from booze completely. He would just hate me 
and find a way to get it anyhow. So I tapered him off. I gave him a 
quart a day for awhile and then cut him down to a pint. He would just 
pace the floors when he was cut down. But we talked a lot and he 
confided and told me he hated himself for drinking and wanted me to 
help him. 


But there he was, day after day, drinking and drinking, being nasty to 
me and the boy. I couldn’t stand it. I would scream and holler at him 
and once I was so mad I threw him against the wall and knocked him 
out. Then I felt terrible because I knew it just made matters worse. So 
I decided I had to control my temper. I had to stop screaming at him. 
It just made him want to drink more. 


After that when I felt like I was going to blow up, I ran in my room, 
put my head in my pillow and cried and cussed him out, got up and 
wrote myself letters sayirig everything I felt and recording the awful 
things he had said. 


Next time we talked I would tell him how he abused us. He was always 
shocked. He never remembered acting like that. Sometimes I took out 
the letters I wrote when I was in a rage and showed him what he had 
said. He felt horrible. 


Things started to get better. He started to build things for the house. I 
would complement him and try to build his ego, make him feel he was 
making some contribution to the family. Around that time he switched 
from booze to beer. He started with three six packs a day and now he 
drinks only one six pack a day. About a month ago (after not having 
worked for nearly two years) he found a job. That two-year struggle 
was terrible but now it feels like it was worth it. 


I talked to Theckla a year after she told me this story. The family 
relations had continued to stabilize. Tom was still limiting his 
drinking to a six pack a day, and he was still on his job. Theckla was 
considering having another baby. 

Some of the women’s successes are less sensational than 
Theckla’s, but they are still impressive. This is Annie Ekatuk’s story. 
Her husband, Nick, has worked at the same job as janitor for the past 
thirteen years. 


Nick drinks a case of beer every night and more on weekends. I know 
he drinks so much because he feels so low and bad about himself. He 
has the Natives’ problem with self-concept. He doesn’t have much 
education, and he is dark skinned; dark-skinned Natives get treated the 
worst. 


I always try to build Nick’s ego, praise him for handling things well at 
work. He seems to need that. At night he tells me what happened to 
him at work that day, and I give him feedback, praise sometimes, or 
else I give him ideas for handling things better. He tells me everything, 
waiting for my feedback. That doesn’t help with his drinking, but it 
keeps him on the job. I have made two things clear. He has to bring 
home his paycheck. And he can’t hurt the kids, hit them you know. 


Well, he toes the line on those things, but his frustration breaks out 
against me. Since he can’t hurt the kids, he hits me, beats on me 
sometimes. It’s awful, but better me than the kids. 


Maria Simpson’s efforts to control her husband’s drinking took . 


another form: 


I think he drank so much because of the burden of supporting us, well, 
because his paycheck wouldn’t stretch. He doesn’t earn much and it 
costs so much to live here. That’s why I think he drank so much, and 
sometimes he was too overhung to go to work. I told him if I worked I 
could pay for the groceries. He agreed, and since then he drinks a lot 
less and hardly ever misses work. 


Sophie Thompson took the opposite track. She liked working, 


but when she worked her husband drank more and sometimes missed 
work. Sophie said: 3 


I figured if we didn’t have any surplus money he wouldn’t drink and 
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miss work. Sure enough, it worked. And there are lots of things I can 
do around the house. I crochet and knit a lot. I don’t miss working all 
that much. 


Sometimes the women take more drastic measures to control 
their husbands’ drinking. Tessie Anonguluk did: 


He drank on and off ever since we were married. In 1969 the BIA 
asked us if we’d be interested in living someplace else. I guess they 
thought it would help his drinking to get away from N (Alaska town). 
We picked Anchorage. I wasn’t sure of him, if that would heip or not. 
And I was afraid he might leave me in the big city with the kids. 


He kept drinking in the city. He was drunk for a whole week. I 
managed to save some money; I had hid it. So he came home and 
found me packing. I took the kids back to N. He called and asked us to 
come back. I told him he would have to come and get us if he wanted 
us back. He did... and we came back to Anchorage. He straightened 

out. He still goes out and drinks sometimes but not like before. I tell 
him how proud I am of him. He’s doing real good on the job now. 


In two instances when the men’s excessive drinking persisted, 
their wives joined them, demonstrating the same pattern of 
occasional work combined with periodic drinking bouts. In other 
instances when the men’s excessive drinking persisted, the women 
left them if the men had not left first. These separated and divorced 
men join the ranks of the large proportion of unmarried Native men 
in Anchorage. In my sample, about half of the men over the age of 
twenty-five are unmarried compared to less than a third of the 
women. As expected, the largest proportion of unmarried men, 57 
percent, is in the low-skilled group. 

It is the unmarried, low-skilled men who encounter the greatest 
difficulty in managing the anger and self-hatred generated by their 
low-status jobs. Without the constraints imposed by family bonds, 
with few rewards on the job, with little promise of advancement, and 
with subjection to abuses, these men become alienated from the 
world of work and seek other means for finding a shred of integrity 
and self respect. But where can they turn? 


The Drifters 


Many urban Native men handle job frustrations by permanently 
returning to their villages, but these men are not represented in my © 
sample, and precise figures on village return rates of urban Alaska 
Natives are not available. Studies of urban Indians in other states, 
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however, indicate high return rates to reservations, about 50 
percent.42 The Alaska village return rates are probably somewhat 
lower because of the vast size of the state and the remoteness of 
many of the villages. 

Aside from permanent returns to the villages, a considerable 
number of Native men drift back and forth between village and city. 
Close to 40 percent of the men in my sample (compared to 24 
percent of the women) had returned to their villages at least once 
and usually more often since their initial move to Anchorage. 
Returns to the village are more common among the low-skilled men 
than the men in the other classes: 60 percent of the low-skilled had 
returned to their villages at least once compared to 23 percent of the 
skilled and 20 percent of the middle-class workers. This clearly 
suggests that it is precisely those who lack opportunities to achieve a 
valid work identity in the city who are most frequently drawn back 
to their villages. 

Bill Asquith, an unskilled worker who has had a variety of 
low-status jobs, returns to his village nearly every hunting season: 


While I’m living here (Anchorage) I sit and think and plan how to 
improve my hunting skills. Then I go home and try out my new ideas. 
When [’m hunting, ahh, I feel good. That’s when my mind is in a really 
good place. But I can’t stay in the village. There are no jobs, and I need 
money. 


Thus Bill, like other unmarried low-skilled workers, is driven back 
and forth between village and city. 

Some of the men drift to other places either because their 
villages no longer exist or because they feel out of place in them. Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle—the men can find occasional laboring 
jobs and sleep in missions in those places as well as in Anchorage. 

The theme song of the drifters might as well be ‘“‘keep moving,” 
because they act as if the physical motion were a substitute for 
progress in their lives—as if it were a shield for the agony of a 
devastated masculine image. 


Ritualistic Fraternity 


The men in my sample, especially the unmarried men, indicated 
a strong yearning for fellowship. They were accustomed to close 


42 Theodore D. Graves, “The Personal Adjustment of Navajo Indian 
Migrants to Denver, Colorado,” American Anthropologist 72 (1970): p. 37; Alan 
Sorkin, “Manpower Programs for American Indians,” Journal of Economics and 
Business 26 (1973-74):54. 


relationships in the village—in hunting partnerships and collectivities, 
and in community dances and celebrations; they were accustomed to 
feeling free to visit nearly every home. 

In Anchorage, opportunities for socializing fy their fellows 
are ver, ‘imited. Because of the recency of Native migration, Native 
ethnic institutions are at a very early stage of development. There is 
no Native neighborhood in Anchorage. Natives tend to live dispersed 
throughout the city, and since many lack means of transportation 
(either because they do not drive or because of the limited public 
transportation system) they may be unable to visit the few Natives 
they know. 

The major potential for developing Native ethnic institutions is 
the Native regional organizations that are based in Anchorage. But 
since passage of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act in 1971, 
the regional organizations have been preoccupied with legal and 
economic issues, and have had limited time and energy to address the 
social adjustment needs of urban Natives. There is one exception in 
Anchorage, the Cook Inlet Native Association, which provides 
numerous social services and a recreation center. 

The major Native church in Anchorage, the Russian Orthodox, 
is far from the center of town and therefore attracts a small 
membership. The two other predominantly Native churches are very 
small. 

In their hunger for contact with members of their own group, 
some Natives congregate in the lobby of the Indian Health Service 
hospital. But the most popular center for Natives is the Fourth 
Avenue strip of bars. 


Indian drinking problems have attracted widespread interest in 
the United States. First, it should be pointed out that a recent study 
of alcoholism in Alaska revealed that the white alcoholism rate is 
higher than that of Natives.43 Native drinking, however, is far more 
visible than that of whites, and therefore it evokes public protest. It 
is not only the public nature of Native drinking but the 
accompanying disability to function in work and family roles that 
concern whites and Natives alike. Many Natives consider drinking the 
Natives’ number one problem. 


People drink for many reasons, but one that seems apparent in 
this study is the need to escape a sense of failure. In a study of 


43 alaska Department of Health and Social Services, Office of Alcoholism, 
Allocation of Adult Alcoholics in Alaska by Geographic, Sex, and Racial Indices, 
(Juneau:1973) p. 25. 


Indian drinking in Denver, Theodore Graves found that economic 
failure was the most frequent cause.44 Economic failure, of course, 
is accompanied by other deprivations such as loss of family roles and 
loss of esteem from peers. Deprived of a valid identity, family roles, 
and meaningful fraternal relations, the low-skilled unmarried men in 
my sample are caught in a slough of despair from which some form 
of escape is urgent. 

Why this escape takes the form of drinking rather than, for 
example, drugs, has to do with social learning. Drinking is a common 
and accepted social activity in many Native villages. In writing about 
drinking behavior in the Aleutians, I pointed out that the Russians 
introduced alcohol around the same time that Russian priests 
suppressed Aleut ceremonies, and that the drinking bout came to be 
a substitute for these ceremonies.45 I now believe that the drinking 
is a substitute not only for the ceremonies but for other fraternal 
relationships that were disrupted by white contact. The drinking 
came to be a dominant symbol of solidarity and fraternalism. 

Fellowship is a central characteristic of Native drinking 
patterns. Solitary drinking is relatively uncommon. Natives prefer to 
drink communally, with friends they know or meet in the Fourth 
Avenue bars. Here they can at least ritually share their troubles and 
meager resources, and can derive some sense, however short-lived, 
that others care about them. While the outside world rejects them 
and voids their significance, the drinking party accepts and affirms 
them, and for a drunken moment, day, or month they can feel like 
men and like relevant social beings. 


=- 


“I don’t give a hang about the job,” said Ivan Heath, a periodically 
employed, divorced Indian. “I would rather party. I can always find 
friends on Fourth Avenue. We share our money and our bottles and 
sleep at each others’ houses or in abandoned cars together or 
anywhere. But we share all we have. And we have fun, lots of fun. It’s 
exciting.” 


Thus, in the absence of meaningful relations in work, family, and 
communal life, Ivan Heath and many others in his predicament seek 
a ritualistic fraternity through the drinking party. 

The drinking adaptation is not distinct from the drifting one. 
Some of the men combine, drinking and drifting with occasional 


44 Theodore D. Graves, “Drinking and Drunkenness Among Urban 
Indians,” The American Indian in Urban Society, p. 291. 


45 Dorothy M. Jones, “Race Relations in an Alaska Native Village,” p. 174. 
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labor and occasional BIA assistance. Thus they live, these rejects of 
society. 


SUMMARY 


I have analyzed the reasons for differences in the work 
adaptations of urban Native men and women. I have focused the 
analysis on the low-skilled workers, because sex differences in work 
adaptations were most pronounced among them. The women 
workers tend to submit to the demeaning conditions of low-skilled 
jobs while the men tend to resist them. 

The central deprivation of urban Native men stems not so much 
from the discontinuity between traditional and modern work as from 
the lack of opportunities for jobs that allow them to achieve a 
- positive masculine identity. The men’s socialization is dysfunctional 
for adapting to low-status jobs. The masculine ideal in Native 
societies was a skilled and able worker who was important to his 
work group, family, and village. Submitting to the indignities 
associated with low-status jobs constitutes a fundamental assault on 
the men’s integrity. They tend to adapt to these assaults by 
detaching themselves from the world of work and seeking other ways 
to live. Given the limited means at hand, these other ways often 
prove to be self-defeating. The married, low-skilled workers showed 
greater work stability than the unmarried, in large part because of 
the role their wives played in bolstering them and sustaining them in 
their jobs. 

Native women were socialized similarly to Western women, 
primarily to roles as wives and mothers. These roles can be enacted in 
the city as well as in the village. Therefore, urban Native women are 
able to achieve a valid feminine identity. This renders them less 
dependent than men on their jobs for a positive self-image. 

Native women’s socialization, however, does not prepare them 
for entry into the economic mainstream, but it is highly functional in 
equipping them to adapt to low-status jobs. As their central identity 
lies in family roles, low-status jobs do not reflect on their worth as 
they do on the men’s. Their training for subservience prepared them 
for being treated as inferiors on the job and equipped them with 
skills for managing the caste-like relationships frequently 
encountered in the work place. 

Thus, the women, in line with the preponderance of family 
goals, their training for subordinate roles, and their skills in dealing 
with dominant-subordinate relationships, are able to tolerate low 
status jobs better than the men who depend on their jobs for their 
basic definition and sense of worth. 
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